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maternity institutions and other hospitals in which children are born. 

Fifth. Periodic reports to boards of health by all physicians engaged 
in obstetrics of the number of cases of ophthalmia neonatorum that have 
occurred in their practice within a specified time, whether or not a 
prophylactic was used — if so, what — together with the result. 

Sixth. Of great importance is it that there be more widespread 
knowledge concerning ophthalmia neonatorum and its dangers. 

Helen Keller voices a very proper public sentiment when she says : 

" The problem of prevention should be dealt with frankly. Phys- 
icians should take pains to disseminate knowledge for a clear understand- 
ing of the causes of blindness. The time for hinting at unpleasant 
truths is past. Let us insist that the states put into practice every 
known and approved method of prevention and that physicians and 
teachers open wide the doors of knowledge for the people to enter in. 
The facts are not agreeable reading. Often they are revolting. But it 
is better that our sensibilities should be shocked than that we should 
be ignorant of facts on which rest sight, hearing, intelligence, morals, 
and the life of the children of men. Let us do our best to rend the 
thick curtain with which society is hiding its eyes from the unpleasant 
but needful truths." 

Communications, requests for information, pamphlets, etc., should be ad- 
dressed to the Executive Secretary, Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, at the office of the 
committee, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 



ENTERTAINING SICK CHILDREN * 

SECOND PAPER 

By LOUISE M. MURPHY, R.N. 
Graduate of the Illinois Training School 

To entertain children, either sick or well, successfully, the nurse 
must love children and child-life, and be able herself " to become as a 
little child." What is more fascinating than to watch a child's mind 
unfold and his imagination develop. What wise guidance he needs 
from mother and nurse ! 

I will not mention the many kindergarten games and occupations, 
appropriate and diverting to the sick child, but will try to suggest home- 

* The first article in this series, " How to Care for Convalescent Children," 
by Susan Bard Johnson, appeared in the Joubnal for June, 1910. 
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made games and plays. For convalescent children of school age, seventh 
grade and above, geography and history quizzes and guessing games will 
freshen the memory of both patient and nurse; drawing maps with 
colored crayons, studying bird life, flowers, and trees. There are few 
girls who do not enjoy making a doll's trousseau, dolls' patch-work quilts, 
paper dolls, and having doll parties. To make tissue-paper dresses and 
hats for large paper dolls, cut from stiff fashion plates, is fascinating 
and absorbingly interesting. Keep a box for materials, collecting every 
scrap of soft colored paper, tinsel, embroidery paper from candy boxes, 
gold and silver paper, scraps of wall paper, and tiny canary or chicken 
feathers — all these can be used ingeniously. In another box keep good 
looking furniture, cut from magazines or papers, to furnish a house- 
book, made from an old ledger, or large sheets of manilla paper folded. 
Each full page is a room, and many hours are passed collecting, arrang- 
ing, and pasting each different room. 

Plastic clay or common putty can be used to make an infinite variety 
of objects or utensils, each new creation giving keen delight. 

Scrap-books, (1) for stories and poems, (2) for pictures of great 
men and women and their homes, (3) durable and attractive scrap-books 
made of strong gray muslin for brightly colored cards, — let the sick 
child make these to give to some other child sufferer or hospital ward, 
thus instilling the thought, 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Many weary hours can be lightened by water-color painting, crayon, 
or pencil drawing, and making pasteboard doll furniture. 

For younger children collect rubber bands to make a hard ball, 
and tinfoil to make a silver ball; use stone building blocks to build 
barns and farmyards, using the smallest blocks for " play " horses, cows 
and sheep. Make paper money in the morning and use it in playing 
store in the afternoon. 

Can anything afford more fun than newspaper and blunt scissors? 
from dancing dolls and soldier caps to " Jacob's ladders." 

Do not play one game too often but keep a variety of interests. It 
is wise to have some stories, games, and toys in reserve for the specially 
hard and unhappy days. 

Look for new ideas and interesting objects in the hours off duty. 
Such simple things amuse a child as acorns, pebbles, and shells. One 
small boy refused all other toys and games and for several days enjoyed 
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three pine cones, some large autumn leaves, and a deserted bird's-nest, 
which I picked up in the park in my walk. A six-year-old typhoid 
patient was delighted and wholly satisfied with a "birthday cake" of 
ice-cream, served in a cake-like mold, with the usual candles, and the 
family invited in for a short birthday party. 

Try and make Sunday a different, but a happy day. Two or three 
Bible stories during the week will form a nucleus for a Bible character 
guessing game, or a Bible alphabet game; think of a Bible character be- 
ginning with A, B, etc. Each one in his turn repeats all from the 
beginning before adding the next letter — an excellent memory test. Jap- 
anese water flowers come in fifteen cent boxes. Three or four flowers 
can be chosen each Sunday to watch unfold in the water, then dried, 
and later pasted in a book. 

A child who needs nourishment, but lacks appetite, will always enjoy 
the food more if it is served in " pic-nic " style or as a " tea-party." 

An invitation, written or printed by the little one to mother or 
grandmother to take "afternoon tea" in the sick room, even though 
the patient is on broths or milk, can be made a very attractive and happy 
occasion by planning it early in the day. Children themselves often 
suggest many entertaining plays; perhaps most frequently they ask to 
impersonate " fairies," " goblins," " grown-ups " or " flowers." 



" I was visiting once at the Dtica home of Vice-President Sherman," 
says a Washington man, "when I blundered into a sitting room I had 
not seen before. Mr. Sherman was with me and I remarked on what a 
cozy apartment it was. ' This is the servants' sitting room,' he explained. 
' My wife insists on one thing : no matter what size of a home we oc- 
cupy, the people who work for us must be comfortably housed.' After- 
wards," added the Washington man, " I had a peep into an immaculate 
kitchen. It was not only spacious and perfectly equipped, but it was a 
cheerful place to work in and it had a mighty pleasant outlook. ' My 
wife/ said Mr. Sherman, 'has always lived up to one theory — that a 
faithful laborer is worthy of a little more than just wages.'" — Isabel 
Gordon Curtis in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 



